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Tue recent Welsh Festival at St. Paul’s Cathe- 














dral was. not a success musically. No fault 
can be found with Mr. Dyved Lewys (who ably 
conducted) and his three hundred choristers. 
They did their part thoroughly well. The con- 
gregation numbered about ten thousand, and a 


the Principality, or they could not have joined in 
the hymns as they did. But the swing, fervour, 
and good round tone so characteristic of genuine 
Welsh singing were wanting. This was partly 
due to the organ accompaniment, which was ex- 
ceedingly loud and painfully staccato. No doubt 
the Welsh element amongst the congregation was 
chiefly Nonconformist. To sing their plaintive 
hymns heartily and sympathetically in their 
chapels is one thing: to sing them in a cathedral 
amidst ritualistic surroundings and with a noisy | 
ofgan accompaniment is quite another thing. No, | 
Welshmen cannot adapt their religious service to 
a High Church mode. We should as soon ex- 





pect to see Canon Gregory “holding forth” in 
a Primitive Methodist chapel, or a most devout | 
Quaker intoning the prayers in St. Paul’s Cathe- | 
dral. If all the Welsh chapel choirs in London 
would unite and hold a service in the Metropolitan 


singing which would astound those who had never 
heard anything of the kind before. We offer this 
suggestion to the authorities of the various Welsh 
chapels, hoping they will see their way to holding 
such a service ere long. 

’ 





A MONTHLY magazine, referring to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
great pulpit power, says: “‘ The singing to refined 
ears may have sounded rather flat at times, and 
perhaps the gallery was a note or two behind the 
ground floor! but what of that?... Whenever 
Spurgeon was preaching, it” (the Tabernacle) 
“was packed to overflowing.” Undoubtedly the 
preaching was the only attraction, and the world 
has to be devoutly thankful for an amount of good 
done by Mr. Spurgeon that probably no other 
minister has ever been able to accomplish. But we 
venture to believe that Mr. Spurgeon would have 
done even more good if the singing had been 
better. A diamond is valuable, but it is worth 
still more when set in fine gold. However good the 
preaching may be, the service will be still richer if 
there is really good congregational singing. 





A corRESPoNDENT of Zhe Christian World tells 
the following story: “ The officers of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle wanted, some years ago, to 
introduce an organ, and determined to sound their 
pastor at*the annual dinner at Richmond. The 
meal over, one of the deacons suggested that they 
should introduce an organ, and promised that if 
he would consent it should be erected without 
interfering with a single service and without any 
public appeal for money. Mr. Spurgeon replied : 
‘ All right, you can have your organ.’ They were 
astonished, and asked, ‘Do you really mean it, 
governor?’ To which he made answer, ‘ The 
day you get your organ, you must look out for 
another pastor.’ And so the matter dropped, 
never to be revived during his lifetime.” 





Tue Rev. J. Halsey, of Anerley Congregational 
Church, appears to have got a good hold of the 
working men in his district. One Sunday a month 
he has a special service for them, when his church 
is invariably crowded. His subjects are uncom- 
mon, and his methods some would certainly con- 
sider hardly orthodox. Being a thoroughly good 
musician, he has provided the best music he could 
get. Addressing his audience recently, he said 
everybody had admitted that something must be 
done for the working classes, only somebody else 
must do it. The most daring experimenters never, 
in their wildest flights of imagination, rose above 
Sankey’s hymns, and the good folk who objected 
to join in those “ idiotic choruses ” were going to 
the bad: Believing that the Church should put 
music and sweetness into lives that were dull and 
dreary, he had given them the best music by 
the best masters, and good poetry. Professionals 
had given their services as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists, and all the pleasure he could provide 
had been provided. Mr. Halsey’s experiment has 
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Tue recent Welsh Festival at St. t. Pans Cathe- 
dral was, not ,a success musically. No fault 
can be found with Mr. Dyved Lewys (who ably 
conducted) and his three hundred choristers. 
They did their part thoroughly well. The con- 
gregation’ numbered about ten thousand, and a 


the Principality, or they could not have joined in 
the hymns as they did. But the swing, fervour, 
and good round tone so characteristic of genuine 
Welsh singing were wanting. This was partly 
due to the organ accompaniment, which was ex- 
ceedingly loud and painfully’ staccato. No doubt 
the Welsh element amongst the congregation was 
chiefly Nonconformist. To sing their plaintive 
hymns heartily .and sympathetically in their 
se acaaih thing: to sing them in a cathedral 
; ritualistic strcountingn and with a nd 





| eee we should hear some soul-stirring 
singing which would astound those who had never 
heard anything of the kind before. We offer this 
suggestion to the authorities of the various Welsh 
chapels, hoping they will see their way to holding 
such a service ere long. 


A MONTHLY magazine, referring to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
great pulpit power, says: “‘ The singing to refined 
ears may have sounded rather flat at times, and 
perhaps the gallery was a note or two behind the 
ground floor! but what of that?... Whenever 
Spurgeon was preaching, it” (the Tabernacle) 
“was packed to overflowing.” Undoubtedly the 
preaching was the only attraction, and the world 
has to be devoutly thankful for an amount of good 
done by Mr. Spurgeon that probably no other 
minister has ever been able to accomplish. But we 
venture to believe that Mr. Spurgeon would have 
done even more good if the singing had been 
better. A diamond is valuable, but it is worth 
still more when set in fine gold. However good the 
preaching may be, the service will be still richer if 
there is really good congregational singing. 








A corRESPONDENT of The Christian World tells 
the following story: “ The officers of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle wanted, some years ago, to 
introduce an organ, and determined to sound their 
pastor at*the annual dinner at Richmond. The 
meal over, one of the deacons suggested that they 
should introduce an organ, and promised that if 
he would consent it should be erected without 
interfering with a single service and without any 
public appeal for money. Mr. Spurgeon replied : 
‘ All right, you can have your organ.’ They were 
astonished, and asked, ‘Do you really mean it, 
governor?’ To which he made answer, ‘The 
day you get your organ, you must look out for 
another pastor.’ And so the matter dropped, 
never to be revived during his lifetime.” 





Tue Rev. J. Halsey, of Anerley ‘Congregational 


Church, appears to have got a good hold of the . 


working men in his district. One Sunday a month 
he has a special service for them, when his church 
is invariably crowded. His subjects are uncom- 
mon, and his methods some would certainly con- 
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been a signal success. The results abundantly 


justify his novel methods. 





Tue Rev. J. Pandy Williams holds very liberal 
views as to the religious use of music. Speaking 
at a “Musical Sunday Evening for the People,” 
held at Derby Temperance Hall, he urged that it 
would be a good thing for the churches and chapels 
of the town to throw open their doors at eight 
o’clock on Sunday evenings, and to provide a free 
sacred concert for the people, many of whom 
would never be reached by dry sermonising or 
logical argument, but who could be constrained to 
listen to the Gospel set to beautiful strains of 
music. 





WE sometimes hear complaints about uncon- 
gregational tunes. But it seems that most in- 
appropriate hymns are sometimes fixed upon. A 
writer in Zhe Christian World says that on a 
recent Sunday evening at a certain Wesleyan 
chapel a hymn headed “For Condemned Male- 
factors” was given out after the sermon, and 
sung with solemn unction. 





Prejupice dies hard. It is said that Dr. Donald 
Fraser upon one occasion asked his congregation 
at Inverness to stand during the singing of the 
last hymn. This, apparently, was regarded as a 
very dangerous innovation, for some of his flock at 
once left the church and took sittings elsewhere. 





Tue inhabitants of Inverness have made satis- 
factory progress since those days, for an organ, 
costing about £900, has just been introduced in 
the High Church, of which Dr. Norman Macleod 
is minister. 





In Lismahagow there recently died a man who 
combined the occupation of parish church pre- 
centor, causewayer, umbrella maker, bell-hanger, 
and watchmaker. He ‘‘cried” 2061 marriages, 
taught music to over 4500 children in the parish, 
and for thirty-six years kept 342 clocks going. 
Whatever other qualifications he may have had as 
a musician, he was certainly a good time-keeper. 





WE regret we are unable to announce the result 
of the Harvest Anthem Competition this month. 
The competition has excited considerable interest, 
and many very creditable compositions have been 
sent in. 





Music in the Scottish Churches. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A Lonpon correspondent, who assures me that he 
regularly reads the NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 
(though, ‘as a Churchman,” he rather “ objects to being 
included among Nonconformists, even from a musical 
point of view”), desires to know how many Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland have their singing led by 
male-voice choirs. Personally, I know of one only, and 
that is at Woodside Parish Church, Glasgow. There is 
certainly no choir of the kind in Edinburgh, nor do I 


| 














know of one either in Aberdeen or Dundee, and I do 
not think we need look for such an un-Presbyterian 
institution in any of the country churches. I regret to 
find that my correspondent, although a Presbyterian, 
has “the greatest dislike (especially in some of our 
beautiful new Scotch churches) to seeing ladies with 
their bonnets stuck up in the choir stalls ”; and musically 
he considers the effect of boys’ voices “ infinitely supe- 
rior in church music.” Ido not agree with either of 
these views, nor, I imagine, will the great majority of 
your readers. It is a mere sentimental notion, based 
on nothing but traditional prejudice, which prefers a 
male-voice to a mixed-voice choir; and to me, at any 
rate, there is far less objection in having ladies, even 
with the most elaborate headgear, “‘ stuck up in the choir 
stalls,” than in having to put up with the irreverent 
eccentricities in which even the best-behaved boys 
occasionally indulge. Nor can I admit that musically 
a male-voice choir is superior. Given the same good 
quality of voices to begin with and the same training 
afterwards, there is simply no comparison between a 
mixed-voice choir and one composed solely of male 
singers. And not only so: boys’ voices require infi- 
nitely more labour from the choirmaster to make them 
even tolerable in combination, and all this training is 
practically lost as soon as the voice begins to “ break.” 
Both socially and musically the mixed-voice choir is 
preferable ; and I hope the time will soon come when 
the English Church will follow the practice of the 
Nonconformists in this matter. It is certainly, to say 
the least, an extraordinary prejudice which prevents the 
half of God’s creation from using in church the gifts 
with which they have been endowed. 

An excellent organ has just been introduced into the 
High Church of far-away Inverness, At the inaugura- 
tion service Dr. Norman Macleod said the instrument 
would add dignity, beauty, and solemnity to the worship 
of the congregation. There were some people, he 
added, who had conscientious scruples to the use of 
instrumental music in connection with church praise. 
He sympathised with such, and would be the last to 
obtrude anything which would be hurtful to their feel- 
ings. At the same time he claimed a like liberty of 
action for those who believed that instrumental music 
was an aid to praise. There was certainly no authority 
for it in Scripture ; but there was also no authority for 
infant baptism and a good many more things that had 
been introduced into the Church. Authority or not, the 
organ is steadily gaining ground in Scotland. The 
North Church of Aberdeen has just decided to introduce 
a three-manual instrument, and the order has been 
placed with Messrs. Wadsworth, of Manchester, who 
have already placed a considerable number of organs 
in the Aberdeen churches. ‘ 

And speaking of Aberdeen, two citizens have just 
died there who, some forty years ago, were well and 
favourably known. both in town and country for ‘their 
efforts in the’ cause of congregational psalmody. 
William Simpson, as Mr. Carnie tells us, was an 
early and zealous member of the once favourite 
“Harmonic Choir,” and while in a quiet way he did 
good, and always gratuitous, service in helping forward 


| the psalmody of city churches, he invariably devoted 
| his holidays to similar voluntary work in various dis- 


tricts of the country. It is possible that these lines 
may engage the eye of some who still have pleasant 
recollections of the telling manner in which Mr. 
Alexander Clerihew used to declaim “Great God, 
what do I see and hear?” from the front gallery of 
the East Church, Aberdeen, in connection with the 
performances of the choir of one hundred and sixty 
voices, who, conducted by Mr. William Carnie, were 
the pioneers of the Aberdeen psalmody improvement 
crusade away back in the sixties. Though not coming 
for a considerable time prominently into public view, 
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Mr. Clerihew continued until very recently his musical 
labours in the line of teaching classes, for to the last he 
retained no small portion of his heyday vocal skill. 
The choir “strike” has become quite a common 
diversion with us, but the latest instance of the kind 
has something of novelty in its favour. It ‘is at St. 


Paul’s Church, Leith, and the methbers have all ‘come | 
| Every attempt to displace it under the English dicta- 


out” by way of protest against the youthfulness of a 
newly appointed choirmaster, who, it seems, is still in 
his teens. Some members of the choir have sent a 
letter to the press complaining “of the high-handed 
manner in which we have been treated by the managers 
for some time back, culminating in their appointing a 
new choirmaster, without even informing us there was 
to be a change.” They go on to ask whether “the 
managers or the members of the choir are the best 
judges of music and best qualified to select a leader. 
The managers by their autocratic action seem to say 
they are, so it is only fair that they should form the 
choir too, as some of them attempted to do last Sunday.” 
I am afraid the Leith musicians are rather too exacting 
in demanding that a choir should have the right to 
select a leader; but a good deal might be said in favour 
of the contention that a very young man is not alto- 
gether suitable for the musical direction of a large 
church choir. In any case, these choir disputes are 
very much to be deplored, and I cannot help thinking 
that they might be entirely avoided by the exercise of 
a little kindliness and forbearance on both sides. 

The Evening Dispatch publishes a portrait of Miss 
Jeanie Edmonds, an Edinburgh lady who has lately 
entered the ranks of the professionals, and who is 
well known in church circles. She is the leading 
vocalist in St. George’s Church choir, of which Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie was at one time conductor. Miss 
Edmonds has a mezzo-soprano voice of good quality 
and power, and recently she has taken a high place on 
the concert platform as an interpreter of Scottish song. 
But she has also appeared with acceptance in oratorio ; 
and during the past year she has been studying under 
a distinguished pupil of Madame Viardot, the. well- 
known teacher of singing in Paris. Personally, Miss 
Edmonds is very popular amongst her friends, who 
will watch her future career with much interest. 

Lecturing on the humours of ‘the old psalmody in 
the country the other night, I heard a new precentor 
story which I think sufficiently amusing to be told here. 
A meeting was being held recently in an outlying 
country district far away from any church. No pre- 
centor turned up, and the only substitute who could be 
found was an old man of fourscore, who at first 
declined on account of his bad eyesight. He was, 
however, prevailed upon to do duty, and a psalm-book 
being handed to him he began the first verse—O 
Lord.” But this was all the length he managed to get, 
for the ‘‘O Lord” had only been intoned when he 
threw down the book with the remark, “ The print’s 
ower sma’” (too small); ‘‘I canna see!” My chair- 
man, a minister, also told of having on one occasion 
in the Orkneys carried through a whole Sunday service 
of two hours himself without a single singing. Here 
again no precentor put in an appearance at the church, 
and as inquiry among the assembled worshippers 
revealed the fact that the only man who could sing 
was ‘‘ daft,” it was thought best to omit the praise part 
of the service altogether. The moral of such stories as 
these would seem to be that ministers should learn to 
sing. 

In Mr. Julian’s new “ Dictionary of Hymnology” a 
very interesting account is given of our Scottish 
psalters and our Scottish psalmody. From its birth 
among the exiled Reformers of Strasburg and Geneva 
our Scottish Psalter took its first solid form in the 


every point of its history, up to its final consolidation 
in 1650—the version now in use—its record reflects to 
the full the genius of the Scottish character in its bold 
independence and continual protest against any foreign 
interference, and presents a story in its trials and 
triumphs of almost romantic interest. It comes in and 
takes a part at every turn of the Reformation story. 


tion of uniformity proved useless. King James tried it 
without effect, and Charles I. issued an injunction 


. forbidding the use of any psalter but the one which he 


granted the right of publishing to Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling, without any better success. Alterations were 
made in the text to conciliate the Scottish people, but 
all to no purpose. The next time it made its appear- 
ance, it came in bad company, being bound up with 
Laud’s unfortunate. service-book, the reading of which 
in St. Giles’s brought forward Jenny Geddes with her 
famous, stool. Now it is fast disappearing—in the 
towns at any rate—in favour of hymns and Prose 
psalms, and I do not suppose that many persons of 
education and poetical taste will regret the change. 

Mr. Julian curiously mixes up our grand old man, 








Professor Blackie, with Professor W. G. Blaikie, but 
that is a mistake which has happened before. 7he 
Christian Leader, by the way, quotes Blackie’s note of 
thanks to a good Christian lady who had sent him a 
present of a cheese, with a copy of ‘‘ Sankey’s Hymns ” 
laid carefully on the top :— 
‘* Blessed is she who hath done what she could 
To make a lean man fat, and a bad man good ! 
For the body, cheese—for the soul, Sankey ; 
For both—Thankee.” 

If there is anything better than that of a similar kind, 
let it be recorded. 

A petition in favour of the introduction of instru- 
mental music into public, worship, signed by a large 
majority of the members of the congregation of Porto- 
bello Free Church; (the Rev. Mr, Robertson’s), having 
been presented to the Kirk-session, that body has 
agreed to grant its prayer. The change will be given 
effect to shortly. .. For a time an American organ will 
be used. 

. J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 





A Pure Tonge.—A pure tone is a gem. We all 
admire the diamond, provided we know the difference 
between good and bad ones, because of the purity of 
the stone. No stone arouses the degree of admiration 
as does a pure diamond. Sapphires and rubies, though 
they may be of more financial worth, do not appeal as 
does the diamond. The reason is because of the per- 
fectly reflected light and the absence of all grossness 
or dross in the diamond. It is not surprising that any 
one sees one with real pleasure. To sucha stone can 


, pure tone be compared, and a similar emotion of true 


pleasure will tone arouse. An audience will sometimes 
sit through a long opera and hear a singer do bad work 
nearly all the time, just to hear one pure tone which 
they know he can and will sing well when the aria 
which contains it arrives. Perhaps we may not have 
the diamonds to place before our friends, but we singers 
have (or can have) pure tone. That arouses in our 
hearers the sarne sense of gratification as does the other 
gem. How would I describe a pure tone, and how get 
it? A pure tone is one which is round, sonorous, and 
vibrating. It is made when the singer can without one 
particle of effort emit voice, which is perfectly vibrated 


| at the vocal chords, which has no suspigion of breathi- 


ness, and is given quality by a perfect arch in the 
pharynx. All who work correctly can obtain it if they 








version of 1564, a copy of which lies in our Advocates’ 
library here, As a reviewer of Mr. Julian says, at | 


persevere. When it is obtained the singer need not 
envy him who spreads diamonds on a velvet cushion 
for the admiration of his guests or friends. 
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Wusic at the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham. 


I1 is not often that a town raises a statue to a 
Nonconformist. There is a statue of Dr. Watts 
at Southampton ; Oxford has been within a little 
of possessing a statue to Cardinal Newman ; Bed- 
ford has done itself honour by its memorial to 
Bunyan ; that arch-schismatic Marlowe stands now 
in effigy in the metropolis of the English Church ; 
but then, these men are citizens of the world. 
George Dawson, M.A., was probably known to 
comparatively few outside the town for whose 
welfare he worked so long and in so many ways, 
and his town has placed a canopied statue of him 
opposite its municipal buildings, and in line with 
that of Josiah Mason. 

The church named above holds, perhaps, a 
unique position among the Free Churches. It 
was founded by Mr. Dawson in 1847, on a basis 
broad enough to support men of the most widely 
divergent beliefs and opinions. Adherence to no 
creed is required of its members ; for while it is 
held that to each individual his theological belief 
is of high impottance, it is held also that belief is 
best promoted by the earnest search after truth 
in the freest spirit of inquiry. Thus the minister 
is no professed advocate of doctrines which he is 
bound to assert, but is regarded as a spiritual 
tutor, himself an earnest student, and aiding his 
fellow-students in their pursuit of truth. These 
wide and liberal principles seem to be faithfully 
acted out: it may be added, however, that the 





| form of worship adopted, as will be seen later, is 
practically Unitarian. 

After the death of Mr. Dawson, the church, 
| which during his administration had been con- 
| stantly filled with enthusiastic disciples, suffered 
some diminution of its congregation. The up- 
springing of important churches in the suburbs no 
doubt had much to do with this, but under the 
charge of the present minister, Rev. James C. 
Street, some of the old prosperity and vigour is 
returning. 

I visited the church on a bleak January morning, 
when it was impossible ta expect a good congrega- 
tion. The church is somewhat peculiar in build. 
It is a wide square, having a roomy gallery over 
the entrance, and projecting some distance into the 
church. The floor is well arranged to slope up- 
wards from the rostrum ; the walls are warmly 
and neatly decorated, and are not broken by 
windows, since all the light comes from a roof 
of tinted glass. At the inner end of the church 
is placed a wide railed rostrum, at the back of 
which, raised some five feet from the floor, is 
placed a striking and artistic bust of the first 
pastor. Behind this again is the choir gallery, 
placed in a deep recess, in width about one-third 
of the wall, and containing also the organ. This 
gallery is flanked by two graceful columns, and 
these, with the decorated organ-pipes, make an 
effective background. The organ is played from 
a console, from which the choir-seats rise on 
either side. But the impression from below, not 
altogether removed by personal inspection, is 
that the choir is somewhat cramped for want 
of room. 

The opening voluntary, begun on the stroke of 
eleven o’clock, was Silas’s well-known Andante 
in D. In the middle of this the minister entered, 
and he sat for some minutes until the piece 
was duly finished, Later too, in the offertory, I 
observed with pleasure that Mr. Street waited 
until the organist’s voluntary reached its natural 
close. How differently some ministers act! A 
minister, and a so-called musical man, once cut 
short that admirable organ offertorium, “ O rest in 
the Lord,” which it takes Madame Patey no more 
than three minutes to sing., Many ministers are as 
restless as if on thorns while the voluntary is being 
played, as though in it they have no part nor lot ; 
but Mr. Street evidently recognises even the organ 
music as a part of his service. 

The service proper began with a Sanctus from 
one of Gounod’s masses, and was sung by the 
choir without announcement. On this followed a 
short extempore prayer, to which Amen was 
sung, the Lord’s Prayer then following, sung very 
softly by the choir to a setting in ‘parts by, I 
think, Tallis. I must confess to a personal pre- 
ference for the monotone, with soft organ accom- 
paniment. My impression of this four-part Lord’s 
Prayer was not quite favourable, for the tenor 
seemed to be rather high, and the pitch to be 
maintained with some effort. But it was quietly 
and reverently recited. Then came the hymn 








“Our God, our help in ages past,” to the old tune 
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Manchester in its older form, which, I think, is pre- 
ferable to the plainer “moderh form. The ‘reading 
was Psalm cxvi.)"and parts of Isaiah ‘xlii., after 
which “Psalin “xlvi.” was chanted to Russell in FE. 
This was’ followed -by another’ prayer. The fact 
that no Gloria“ was sung at the end of the Psalm, 
coupled with’ the other fact that the name ‘of 
Christ Was never mentioned in the prayers, gave 
a Unitarian ‘complexion to’! the service. “The 
anthem, sung bythe choir ‘alétie while the con- 
gregation: remained seated, was Franz Abt’s “O 
Lord’ most holy;”'a very: pretty composition, The 
congregation hadthe words in a little eight-page 
magazine called *7he: Monthly Record; which gives 
an account ‘of the church work, ‘anid contains the 
words of the anthems: to be used during the current 
month. }; Other churches. might well adopt a similar 
plan.; | Then followed the sermon, _preached by Mr, 
Street, from, verses in, the passages of Scripture 
he. had} read, particularly the words.“ Who is 
blind, but My servant? Or deaf,.as My messenger, 
that. I, sent?” It, was.a. very interesting talk, 
quiet and conversational, and, yet cogent. The 
offertory, was,..then..taken, while the organist 
played a short piece by George Calkin.. The last 
hy mn was T. H. Gill’s “Oh, not to fill the mouth 
of fame,” to the tune Si. Stephen. The concluding 
voluntary was another short piece by G. Calkin. 

The. hymn- book in use is a collection of 323 
hymns and seventy-five passages for chanting made 
many years ago by Mr, Dawson. I understand 
that now the issue of a supplement is in contem- 
plation, to bring the work more into consonance 
with the needs of present-day worshippers. The 
tunes are derived from’ various sources.’ There 
is a tune-book compiled by the late ‘and the’ pre- 
sent’ organist, but the “ Bristol’ Tune-book” and 
ie Hymiis ‘Ancient ‘and’ Modern” ‘are also Jargély 
used, !The‘arithems*in use’ ate well selected, 
among'theth being compositions by Mozart, Haridel, 
Méndéissohn;" Spohr, Schubert, Gounod, and the 
best: English’ composers. ' 

The’ organ’ is an°instrument: of ‘three manuals 
and thirty-six stops,’ built by a local man, Mr. 


‘Banfield, | It «contains: some ‘excellent* material. 


The touch is somewhat heavy ;'the pedals were 
without doubt madé before the views of Willis 
and the College of Organists were promulgated; 
but the tone is on the whole good, and the reeds, 
that crux’ of. most.“ local”: builders, are satisfactory. 


The. organist. and, choirmaster, whose likeness 


appears herewith, and whom, with. the minister, 
I have to thank, for information courteously. given, 
is,, Mr. ,.W....G.. Halliley., Mr.,:Halliley. is. well 
known in Birmingham as the conductor.of popular 
Saturday concerts given in, the..Town Hall..I 


May. say, without reserve ,that. he is an, admirable 


organist.. His voluntaries,.on this occasion did 
not, perhaps, afford a fair test of executiye ability, 
George Calkin’s, short, yoluntaries, are at once 
melodious and_ easy, and make little demand, on 
the player, but I do, not think that I ever heard 
Silas’s Andante layed with better taste or more 
judgment in registration. It, is, however, by_ his 
‘accompaniments that Mr. _Halliley is most entitled 








to praise. Accompaniment is. the prime busitiess 
of an organist, and it is not a ‘slight thing that I 
have been able, as readers of this journal will 
have remarkéd, to give almost wnstinted com- 
mendation to those organists whose services it has 
fallen’ to me recently to attend. Mr. Halliley’s 
playing was invariably subordinated to the voices, 
and ofganists who have hot persistently exercised 
their ingenuity can have no idea of the many 
various effects which may be’ produced even with 
soft registration. Much of Mr,, Halliley’s accom- 
paniment was done on the choir organ, and the 
reeds were never obtrusively employed. 

I have reserved to this point my remarks on 
the choir and the service generally, because it is 


| in this connection that matter of debate is most 


likely to enter. As to matters of fact,—the. choir 
consists of fourteen ladies and“gentlemen—four 
sopranos, two altos, three tenors, and five basses. 
Of: these, a double quartet are ‘salaried pro- 


' fessionals. It will be seen that the balance of 


parts is: good. The voices are good, and. blend 
well, and it may go without saying that as regards 
intonation .and note-correctness there can be 
nothing: to be desired. Since eight of the fourteen 
singers are professionals, it may also be taken for 
granted that there was in the singing a degree of 
artistic finish, which it, is hopeless to expect from 
the usual miscellaneous choir, , It is probably to 
this element, which may perhaps. be best described 
by the word artificieux, in .its least derogatory 
sense, that was due ,a certain half-satisfied feel- 
ing, which still remains. Whether I am right or 
wrong depends on the answer that would be given 
to the question, Can one have in religious worship 
too much of art ?—which would involve a dis- 
cussion for which this is no place. 

Briefly, I thought there'was not quite enough 
expression—natural, that is, as distinct from 
attistic. ‘There was much attention paid to musical 
expression, which yet just missed, as I thought, 
réaching the deepest springs of worship-feeling. 
The sihging was such as one would be charmed 
to listen to, but perhaps hardly tempted to join. 
The anthem was exceedingly well rendered ; it 
was not to be gainsaid as an artistic performance. 
There was ‘a crispness of style in the hymns and 
the chant which would have proved invaluable in 
leading a large congregation, but which gave a 
somewhat unsustained effect to the singing. The 
chanting owed its clearness and precision to this 
staccato. method, which has indeed much to be 
said for it. -I am bound:to say that the circum- 
stances of my visit were. unfavourable.. It was. 
bitterly cold; the .congregation was small : these 
two disadvantages, would of themselves act in- 
juriously on the singing. And of course one 
cannot expect from a choir of only fourteen voices 
the body of sound one, would get from a larger 
number. It is a pity that accommodation seems 
impracticable for a larger choir. But, with all 
this, the singing is excellent. Mr. Halliley has 
evidently spent much _ pains in training his choir ; 
in, attack, time, voice-management, and enuncia- 
tion improvement is impossible. With a little 
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more attention to light and shade in the hymn- 
singing, and the cultivation of the sostenuto style, 
the music at the Church of the Saviour, already 
attractive and well reputed, would be unsurpassable. 


Che Mid Warochial JPsalmodp. 


By J. CurHpert Happen. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


THE instruments used in the old services seem to 
have been of considerable variety. Doubtless the selec- 
tion depended in many cases upon local circumstances ; 
and in the villages, at any rate, players of all kinds 
would probably be pressed into the service. We read 
of bassoons, hautboys, flutes, clarionets, the “ key- 
bugles” of George Eliot's fascinating picture, and the 
varied family of strings. Mention of the bassoon 
reminds us, too, that in 1797 such an instrument was 
added to the local orchestra at Stowey Church. As 
Coleridge was at that time writing ‘The -Ancient 
Mariner,” we are probably justified in recognising in 
that bassoon an instrument of music destined to a 
celebrity little dreamt of by the Stowey singers—the 
very original and prototype of “the loud bassoon” 
whose sound moved the wedding guest to smite his 
breast. Further back there was a still greater variety 
of instruments. At Hereford we read of lyres afd 
harps as being in use; while at Worcester Queen 
Elizabeth, it is recorded, was greeted with the sound 
of the cornet and the sackbut; and, of course, we all 
remember Pepys’ humorous allusion to “ the fiddlers in 
red vests” at Westminster Abbey. 

Up till a very recent date even the barrel-organ was 
quite common, especially in the country churches. 
Mr. Spencer Curwen came upon one in actual use at 
the old parish church of East Ham, in Essex, so recently 
as 1880, In his “ Studies in Worship Music” he has 
given us an account of this interesting old relic. It had 
four barrels—the most that were made—containing in 
all forty-two tunes and chants, the Gloria Tibi, and “I 
willarise.” The instrument is described as of good tone, 
standing fourteen feet high, and having for stops open 
diapason, dulciana, stopped diapason, principal, twelfth, 
and fifteenth, each of which could be drawn according 
to the judgment of the performer. Mr, Curwen per- 
suaded the old man who had turned the handle for 
forty years to give him a recital. It was of no use, the 
listener was told, for any one to play that organ who 
had no ear for music. It was explained how at the 
reciting notes of the chants the player had to pause in 
his turning; ‘ how he gave a rallentando at the end of 
the hymn; and how he piled on the stops at the suc- 
cessive lines of a repeating tune.” To do all this it 
was necessary that the player be a musician! And yet 


old John Arnold, in his “ Compleat Psalmist,” published 
in 1769, had the temerity to say that the barrel-organ 
was “ very commodious for churches in remote country 
places where an organist is not easy to be had or main- 
tained, and may be played by a person unskilled in 
music, who has only to turn a winch round, which 
causes the barrels to play the tunes they are set to.” 








La Trobe has his tilt at the old instrument, not only 
because it is ignoble and because of its secular associa- 
tions, but also because of its mechanical regulation of 
the rhythm. “The setter of the barrels,” says he, 
‘‘must arrange his notes according to some stated time, 
and to that time the instrument must play and the 
congregation sing. If the latter fails to observe the 
time, still the barrel, once set, being unendowed with 
reason, musical conception, or a capacity of self-acting, 
must proceed doggedly in its inwrought regularity.” 
It is evident that Mr. La Trobe had never met with the 
musician of East Ham. The Rev. Henry Parr, vicar of 
Toxford, Suffolk, tells us that a barrel-organ of good 
tone, playing both tunes and chants, was in use in his 
church up to 1868; and in 1884 there was one still 
employed at Knoddishall, a small parish in the neigh- 
bourhood. A gentleman residing at Newport, Salop, 
lately told the writer that, as a boy, he had often played a 
barrel-organ in the church at Ryton, near Shifnal, and 
that as recently as 1883, at the request of the late Lady 
Louisa Cotes, he made some repairs on the instrument 
in Woodcote Church. The Ryton “organ” was re- 
moved in 1875 ; Woodcote has followed ; and, alas ! even 
East Ham knows its old instrument no more! Thus 
do the old things pass away! 

Regarding the old custom of “lining out” the psalm 
before singing, we have spoken in a former article 
dealing with the practice as observed in Scotland. It 
had its origin, no doubt, in the backward state of educa- 
tion in the seventeenth century. Indeed, in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Directory” of 1645 it is recommended that “for 
the present, where many in the congregation cannot 
read, it is convenient that the minister, or some other fit 
person appointed by him and the other ruling officers, do 
read the psalm line by line, before the singing thereof.” 
The Scottish people did not care for the practice at 
first, but, curiously enough, ultimately came to regard 
it as one of the essentials of public worship. The 
English churches, on the other hand, do not seem to 
have ever looked upon it as of much importance, and 
it is to their credit that they were the first to renounce 
it. Many humorous incidents were connected with the 
old custom, but these were confined mostly to Scotland, 
where, in spite of Sydney Smith’s famous dictum, they 
were readily appreciated. 

We should have liked to dwell for a little on the old 
parish clerks and their humour ; but our space is already 
exhausted. That there was some fun to be got out of 
these worthies is evident from the diary of old Pepys, who 
thought it an excellent jest to hear the clerk begin the 
25th Psalm, “which hath a proper tune to it, and then 
the 116th, which cannot be sung tothat tune.” Another 
side of the old clerk’s character is seen in a letter 
printed in Hooker's Weekly Miscellany of 1741. From 
this letter it appears that ‘some parish clerks, when 
party disputes ran high, are proud to pick out a malig. 
nant psalm, one which they imagine suits with the state 
of public affairs, or with some transactions in their own 
parishes, and casts a reflection upon them, whereby a 
part of the congregation is grievously scandalised, while 
the other is unreasonably diverted.” In closing, let us 
just express the hope that this statement is as far re- 
moved from the truth as statements sometimes are 
“when party disputes run high.” 
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- Ponconformist Church Organs. 
PROVIDENCE PLACE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, CLECKHEATON. 


Built by Mr. J. J. Binns, Bramley, Leeds. 
Great Organ.—Compass, CC to C, 61 notes. 


Feet. Pipes. 

1. Double Open Diapason” _.. » 6 61 
2. Bourdon ‘ : , -., Ae 61 
3. Large Open Diapason , at 61 
4. Small Open Diapason . ‘ 8 61 
5. Stopped an my new 8 61 
6. Gamba . 8 61 
7. Principal 4 61 
8. Flute Harmonique 4 61 
g. Twelfth. 23 61 
10. Fifteenth 2 61 
11. Full Mixture . 4ranks 244 
12. Trumpet 8 61 
13. Clarion . ; ‘ ‘ 4 61 

Swell Organ. 

14. Bourdon / F ‘ 16 61 
15. Open Diapason 8 61 
16. Lieblich Gedact 8 61 
17. Viol d’ Orchestre*. 8 61 
18. Vox Angelica 8 61 
19. Unda Maris . 8 49 
20, Principal 4 6r 
21. Wald Flite 4 61 
22. Octavin . . . ; iad 61 
23. Cornet . ‘ 4 ; - 3ranks = 183 
24. Double Trumpet ; . ; «he 61 
25. Cornopean . ‘ : ’ Ratt 61 
26. Oboe . . : ? 7 ay 61 
27. Clarion . : P Chile, 61 


Choir Organ.—In a separate Swell Box. 
28. Geigen Principal* . wns. take 
29. Dulciana 8 
30. Stopped Diapason. é 5 ag 
31. Viol d’ Gambae . . : d rap 61 
32. Gemshorn é ‘ iad 
33. Suabe Flute . 4 
34. Harmonic Piccolo . 2 
35. Clarionet 8 


Pedal Organ. eee: CCC to F, 30 notes. 


36. Open Diapason. .. . 16 30 
37. Violone . . ‘ oxi . 16 30 
38. Bourdon ‘ , ; «. 10 30 
»39. Quint (32’ resultant ‘ ‘ . 1og 30 
40. Octave . ‘ , : Hee 30 
41. Violoncello . : . \ oe 30 
42. Flute Bass . wifassrgial? ad 30 
43. Trombone (7’ wind) : : . 16 30 
44. Tromba (7’ wind) . ? . ‘a8 30 
Couplers, 
45. Swell to Great. | 52. Swell to Great, Octave. 
46. Swell to Choir. 53. Swell to Great, Sub- 
47. Swell to Pedals. Octave. 


48. Choir to Pedals. 
49. Great to Pedals. 


| 54. Choir to Great, 

55. Choir Sub-Octave. 
50. Swell Octave. 6. Swell Tremulant. 
51. Swell Sub-Octave. | 57. Choir Tremulant. 


Accessories. 
Four Composition Pedals to Great Organ, drawing 
suitable Pedal Stops. 
Three Combination Pedals to Swell Organ. 
One Reversible Pedal controlling No. 49. 











Two Balance Cronenadto Pedals. 


bd » Stops mark has ¢ are prepared for only. 


| 


dutborities in Council. 
III—ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
ScENE—A meeting of Deacons, Elders, and Stewards, 
the Minister presiding. 
THE MINIsTER.—It is my duty to report to you, 
gentlemen, that, after the resolution adopted at our last 


meeting, I arranged for six candidates for the post of 
organist to play before Mr. Expert, the well-known 


| organist, and he has given me their names in order of 
| merit. Two of these gentlemen you have heard, as 


each of them has taken two Sundays, and from what I 
gather I think we are pretty unanimous in our opinion 
that Mr. Keyboard will suit us. Is that so ? 

Mr. CoMMON SENSE.—So far as I am able to judge 
I fancy he is the right man; his playing is steady, 
solid, and expressive. 

Mr. Know-ati.—Perhaps so, but I don't think 
much of his voluntaries. Last Sunday morning, for 
the life of me, I could not understand what he was 
playing after service. The piece seemed a little bit 
here and a little bit there—all scraps. There was no 
tune in it. I asked Mr. Keyboard afterwards what it 
was, and he said it was—really I almost forget—ah! 
yes—a “fugue in D minor.” 

Mr. MEDDLER.—We don’t want any fugues in D minor, 
or any other minor, here, in my opinion. From what I 
have been told, I believe these fugues are difficult to 
play, but such high-flown stuff don’t suit us. Give me 
a nice little air with variations. That's what I call 
pretty. 

THE MINISTER.—Whatever we may think about 
fugues, I believe we all agree that Mr. Keyboard 
accompanied the services very nicely. 

Mr. Know-att.—Oh yes. I’ve nothing to say 
against that, except that he didn’t play loud enough 
sometimes, 

Mr. Otp ScHoot.—It is better to err on the side of 
playing too softly than too loudly. 

Mr. Common SENSE.—Quite so. I thought his 
playing showed good taste and sound judgment. 

THE MINISTER.—Mr. Keyboard knows exactly the 
duties appertaining to the office and the salary, to which 
he agrees. We had better, therefore, now formally 
appoint him, if you all agree. 

(A resolution is carried appointing Mr. Keyboard, 
and he is called into the room.) 

THE MINIsTER.—I am glad to inform you, Mr. 
Keyboard, that after due consideration we have deter. 
mined to appoint you organist and choirmaster. From 
what we have heard of you we have every reason to 
believe you will enter fully into the work, and will 
heartily join us in making this place a centre of 
usefulness. 

Mr. KEYBOARD,—I thank you, gentlemen, and assure 
you it will always be my desire to do all in my power 
to make the services as perfect as possible. 

Mr. Know-ALt.—You must excuse me just men- 
tioning it, but I hope you won't introduce those fugues 
in something minor very often, for, to tell the truth, we 
don’t appreciate them. There's no religious feeling in 
them. 

Mr. MeppLerR.—Exactly. Now let me tell you I 
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heard a piece, the other,day which i is, the kind, of thing 
we like, I inquired from the organist wiiat it was, and 
he wrote down'the name of it. ‘Here it is: “ Andante 
in G,” -by Batiste.. \It-is a sort of running-wp-and-down 
piece, you know. , Now, that’s what I call proper 
music ! - 
" Mr. Keysoarp.—Well, gentlemen, I must, ask, you 
to trust my own judgment as to voluntaries. A Bach 
fugue after every service _would be a mistake, but 
Batiste on every occasion w ould ‘be a stiJl gre ater 
mistake, and certainly bad faste (if I may, yenture. to 
make a poor joke). . It is pretty, and now. and again 
may be appropriate.and acceptable ; but we. cannot 
live on confec tionery. . Too mych, of the Freneh school, 
is apt to bring on musical dyspepsia. 

Mr, MEDPLER,—I don’t understand you., 
nothing about any French school. ; 

Mr. KEypoarp,—Batiste’s, music belongs, to, what. is 
known as the French school. 

Mr, MEDDLER. —Qh! I didn’t, know that. 
pardon, 

Mr. Common SeEnsE,—-I think, my friend, you aré 
getting a little out of your depth, Mr, Keyboard surely 
knows very much,more about organ voluntaries than we 
do, and in my opinion we cannot do better than. leaye 
him entirely free to play just what he considers best. 

Tue Minister,—I heartily agree with that. ,We have 
not been. accustomed, to hear Bach’s fugues, and_at 
present, possibly, we do not appreciate them, Mr. 
Keyboard will probably educate us by his playing, SO 
that in course of time we may thoroughly understand 
and .enjoy them. 

Mr. KEYBOARD.—I have hitherto always ‘tried to 
make the voluntaries appropriate to the rest of the 
service, for I feel that they are essentially part of the 
service, especially the opening, and the pffe ftory volun- 
taries. 

Mr. Common. SENSE.—Personally I have often felt 
the opening voluntary to be, an inspiration to me, and 
therefore it has been on those occasions most helpful 1 in 
aiding my devotions. 

Tue MINISTER.—I may truly say the same. In fact, 
the quality of, the, sermon depends very much pon the 
musical part of the service generally, 1 

Mr. MEDDLER.—Some organists don’t know when to 
stop ; that’s what |; complain of, As soon as the offer- 
tory is over, the voluntary should end.. But some men 
goon for several minutes, not remembering we want to 
get home to dinner or. supper, 54 

Mr. Keysoarp.—Surely a omept. or ‘two, “cannot 
make very much difference ! ‘Farther, supposing Men- 
delssobn’s well-known air ‘‘Q rest in, the Lord” was 
appropriate to follow the sérmon, surely you would not 
expect me to leave off in the middle, simply because 
the collection was, over ? ; 

M R. MEDDLER.—Well, I don’t know about that. 

THE MINISTER. —Certainly not with my approval, and 
I am convinced the great majority of our people would 
listen with pleasure and profit to the end. . As to the 
opening voluntary, I have heard of some ministers who 
are most impatient if the organist does not stop playing 
the moment they enter the pulpit. My own feeling is 
that the minjster may frequently benefit by being in the 
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pulpit before: the edluntedybecina, so Ati he may listen 
to it undisturbed, His. presence certainly helps the 
congregation to feel. that the voluntary is’ part of the 
service, and not something ‘an tacked on for the 
organist’s ‘amlisémetit. 

Mr. KEYBOARD.-—I)am glad to hear.you say, so, for 
it .is ;very. unpleasant for an organist to feel that the 
minister is fidgeting to begin, and the’ voluntary is 


_ Often spoiled’ by being brought to an abrupt and un- 


Satisfactory termination. 

Mr. CoMMON SENSE,-;-You need not fear bxperinocing 
any of these‘uripleasant feelings here, for our minister 
appreciates good organ music. is 

‘Mr. KEYBOARD.—So I am pleaséd ‘to understand. 
Now, gentlemen, having played for you for. two 
Sundays, , I feel that in some respects the,,opder of 
service might be improved. 

Mr. OLp ScHooLt,—I hope you are not gait to 
suggest any serious innovations? 

Mr. KeyBoarp.—My suggestions would be “ innova- 
tions,” but certainly not ‘‘ serious” ones, in ‘YOUR sense 
of the word. 

THE MINISTER.—Mr. Keyboard aia I have already 
Had some talk on the matter. ‘We cannot,’ however, 
discuss it now, as it is late, but at our next meeting the 
subject may come before us. 

Mr. KNow-ALL.—I was afraid all sone that some- 
thing of this sort would turn up. Surely ‘it’s«rather 
early for a stranger amongst us to begin to tell'u8 how 
to,set our house in order! 

oMR. SKINFLINT (aside).—That comes of paying: a big 
salary. The man must, do something for his money. 
These overpaid people are always officious. ; 

THE MINISTER.—Befote expressing any opinion it 
would be well, I think, to know exactly what alterations 
are suggested. We will, therefore, now adjourn, and 
at/our next meeting we shall hear what our organist has 
to, ‘suggest. eeviatinan 
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/ THE Tonte SoL-Fa AssociaATion;~In® .connettion 
with this Assdciation Mr. J. G, Rotheram réad an able 
and interesting paper on “ Psalmody ” on. the igth ult, 
at the Hall ‘of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Aldersgate Street. The Rev. James. Wayman, of 
Kentish Town Congregational Church, presided. The 
following syllabus will give our readers ah idéa’of the 
Scope of Mr. Rotheram’s paper ; ‘Sacred’ Song’ among 
the Hebrews and in the\Karly Church—The Middle 
Ages---The Reformation-Puritan New, ‘England—The 
Scottish Covenanters “and? their .Descendants~The 
Metrical Version’ of ‘the Psalms—Welsh ‘ Psalmody— 
The Songs’ of Slavety—The Village Choir ‘and the 
‘Curly’ Tunes——Sunday-sthool Music, Past, and. Pré- 
sent—The, Moody and Sankey Type—Madern Tastes 
and Tendencies—Suggestions \.for creating Interest— 
The Tonic Sol-fa Association,in Relation to Present-day 
‘Psalmody.” "Members ; ‘of the Curwen Club sang the 
illustrations, ‘which»ineluded Leoni, .Old Hundredth 
(1621), Martyrs (1611), Caroline, Y Delyn Aur, Steal 
Away, Calcutta, Cranbrook, “Denmark; ' Hollingside, 
Diademata, Whitburn, and anthem, “ God is a Spirit.” 
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ibpmn-Cune Cadences. 


By Ortanpo A. Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus, L.C.M.; 
Author of ‘“‘ Hymn-Tune Modulations,” “The Hymn Tunes of the 
late Henry Smart,” etc., etc. 


accepted form have not always been crowned with 


| artistic success. A German chorale (A. and M., 206) and 
| Dr. Bunnett’s Jontrose (C. C. H., 701) exhibit octaves 


WE venture to imagine that there are few, if any, of | 


the readers of this journal who would stand in need of a 
detailed explanation of the word “cadence,” Yet, forthe 
sake of completeness, it may be well for us to briefly 
define the term as one which is used to indicate the 


concluding harmonies of a musical sentence, generally | 


the last two chords. The nature of the cadence, or 
close as it is sometimes termed, is determined by the 
progression of the roots of. the chords in the final and 
penultimate harmonies, A perfect cadence is one formed 
by the fundamental chords. of the key—zé.e., the chords 
of the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant.. Perfect 
cadences are divided into two classes—authentic and 
plagal—the, former consisting of the chord of the domi- 
nant followed by that of the tonic, the latter of the, tonic 
chord preceded by that of the sub-dominant. Broadly 
speaking, these, are the only final cadences used in 
music; other cadences—such as the imperfect, when 
the bass proceeds from tonic to dominant ;. the mixed, 
when the sub-dominant chord precedes that of. the 
dominant—being used during the, course rather than 


at the close of a composition. Yet it must not be | 


supposed that the hymn tune affords nothing but 
simple examples of the most common of all cadences—— 
the authentic. It will be the object of this article. to 
show that the hymn tune not only exhibits in its final 
cadences many interesting instances of the: authentic 
and plagal forms, but that it frequently affords instruc- 


tive examples of the employment of the lesser used | 


varieties of those forms, And, as we remarked in a 
previous article, the simple structure of the hymn tune 
makes it especially suitable for the observation of 
harmonic or melodic progressions, because in the hymn 
tune such progressions are more clearly expressed than 
in the complexities of instru*fental compositions. 
Commencing with a notice of the authentic cadence, 
as being more frequently used than any other, we need 
not detain our readers by explaining that with which 
they ate doubtless already familiar, but direct them to 
the tune Hanover, as affording an instance of the most 
common, form of the authentic cadence—yviz., the 
common chord of the dominant followed by that of 
the tonic, , Sometimes the penultimate chord is a 


dominant 7th, as in Rockingham ; sometimes an 8 to 7 | 


over the dominant, as in Z/vey (B. T. B., No, 150); or 
more rarely a 7 to 8 over the dominant, as in S?. . 
Vincent (B. T. B., 148). 

All the cadences in the compositions just referred 
to end with the tonic in the melody, but many authentic 
cadences have the 3rd of the tonic chord in the upper 
part, as Dr. Gauntlett’s St. George, Turle’s Westminster, 
etc. Others end with the 5th of the tonic chord in 
the melody, as in Mr, Prout’s Greenwood (C. C. H., 
620); orin the tune Proctor (B. T. B., 740), from the 
pen of the editor of this journal, 

The varieties of even this simple cadence are suffi- 
ciently numerous to justify notice, although the efforts 
of composers to introduce some slight departure from 














by contrary motion, the former tune ending upon.a 
bare unison. Mr. Prout atones for this in Herst- 
monceux (C. C, H., 214) by, giving us a doubled 3rd 
in the tonic chord accompanied by anticipation—a term 
to be explained hereafter. In the tunes Harvest 
(B. T. B., 723) and Fermain (C. C. H., 745) the authentic 
cadence is. followed »by several chords over a tonic 
pedal, thus combining the effect of the authentic and 
plagal cadences. Sir John Stainer’s Sadaoth (C. C. H., 
659) allows the leading note to skip to the mediant ; 
Sir Robert Stewart, in St. Werburgh (C. C. H., 371), per- 
mits it to descend to the dominant; Dr. Hopkins, in 
Heber (C. C. H., 591), thinks it no sin to double it ; while 
Sir W. S: Bennett, in Russel] Place (B. T. B., 168), 
introducés crossing ‘of parts and octaves by contrary 
motion: Here follow the four cadences referred to :— 









































A somewhat rarer method of varying ‘the ‘authentic 
cadence is that of inserting an inversion of the domi- 
hant harmony before thé final tonicchord. This method, 
which is more frequently employed in middle than in 
final cadencés, occurs in tunes by Mr, Thorne and Dr. 
Monk (A. ard’M., to2 arid 120), and in a tune by Mr. 
R. Jackson (B! T. B., 553). The two former com- 
positions employ the ond inversion of the dominant 7th, 
the latter the 2nd inversion of the sanie chord, but with 
the root omitted: a form of the dominant 7th generally 
known as the Ist inversion of thé diminished triad} or 
the chord of the 6th on the supertonic. The objection to 
this method is that the effect of finality so characteristic 


| of the authentic cadence is somewhat weaketied. © 


Not infrequently thé chord of the dominant 13th, 
major or minor as’ the case may be, is substituted for 
the chord of the dominant 7th in an authentic cadence. 
Dr. Monk ‘gives us an instance of this in A. and M,, 
No. 26. Sométimes the 7th from the dominant is com- 
bined with the 13th, as in Mr. Barnby’s St. Anselm 


(C. CY H., 515); or'the 13th is treated as an anticipation 


of the 3rd in the tonic chord, as in Dr. Barrett's Santa 
Laura (B. T. B., 720). 

Another device for intensifying the effect of the 
authentic cadence is the employment of anticipation—- 
ie., allowing a: note’ of one ‘chord-to be heard before 
the conclusion of the preceding—in this case allowing 
a note of the final toni¢ chord to be heard before the 
conclusion of the dominant harmony. Generally only 
one note of the tonic chord, the tonic itself, is antici- 
pated, as in the tune Gopsal, by Handel (A. and M., 
202), with whom this was a most favourite device ; in 
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Dr. Dykes’s St. Mary Magdalene (B. T. B., 437); and 
in the tune Zrinity (B. T. B., 255), by J. Hopkins. 
Sir Arthur Suilivan’s well-known composition, Sz 
Gertrude, anticipates both tonic and mediant; and 
occasionally the whole of the tonic chord is anticipated, 
as in Dr. Dykes’s Nicea, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.” The 
following cadence, from a tune by W. C. Filby (B. T. B., 
862), deserves quotation :— 

















The exact converse of anticipation, and a device 
which weakens rather than heightens the effect of the 
cadence, is suspension—ze., sustaining a note generally 
consonant in one chord into the chord following, thereby 
producing with the latter a discord to be duly resolved 
by the suspended note descending or ascending one 
degree, the latter progression of the dissonant note 
being generally termed a retardation. Single suspen- 
sions in hymn-tune cadences are somewhat rare, on 
account of their thin, bald effect. We are here again 
indebted to our esteemed editor for an ornamental 
resolution of a suspended 4th in the cadence to his 
tune Horton (C. C. H., 547). A simpler form of the 
same suspension is given in a tune by Dr. Dykes (A. 
and M., 204). 

Triple suspensions—z.e., combinations of a double 
suspension and a retardation—are illustrated in a tune by 
W. F. Hurndall, M.A. (C. C. H., 575), and an instance 
of a similar combination ornamentally resolved is 
afforded us by Professor Sir George Macfarren’s Hora 
Novissima (C. C. H., 722). 

Those of our readers who take the trouble to refer 
to the examples hitherto given—we regret that’ our 
space will not permit us to quote them 7 extenso— 
will find that nearly every cadence has its final tonic 
chord falling upon an accented beat, primary or 
secondary, as the case may be. But instances are 
not wanting of cadences terminating upon unaccented 
beats. Of these Sir Arthur Sullivan gives us one 
example in Constance (C. C. H., 283), Dr. Hopkins 
another in Childhood (C. C. H., 769), and Dr. Dykes 
another in his setting of ‘Lead, kindly Light.” Triple 
suspensions resolved upon unaccented beats occur in the 
cadences to the late Mr. Kinross’s Westfield (C. C. H., 
638), in the beautiful tune S¢. Vincent (A. and M., 311), 
and in the tune Radiance (B. T. B., 640), by Mr. W. 
H. Cooke, of Bath. In fact, in simple triple time, if a 
suspension resolve in the same bar, it must obviously 
resolve upon an accented beat. 

(To be continued.) 





CTUorship-epusic. 
By G. H, Ety, B.A, 
1l—HYMNS AND TUNES. 





Ir hymn-writers are subject to the tyranny of rime 
and metre, no less are composers fettered by the con- 
ditions under which they fit music to the words. When 
these conditions are considered, it is somewhat sur- 
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prising that the bulk of our hymn-tunes are of such 
high merit. The composer is bound by the monotony 
of metre, and by the necessity that all the parts shall 
be written within a moderate vocal compass and with 
A still greater difficulty is due to 
the irregularities in the distribution of accent which 
many writers are guilty of. Take, for instance,— 


“I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 
So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us around, 
That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found.” 


In this, the second verse of a well-known hymn, it is 
obvious that in the second, fourth, and sixth lines the 
primary accent falls on the first syllable; but in the 
corresponding lines of the fourth verse the accent falls 
on the second syllable. It is a hopeless task to write 
a tune that will easily overcome this difficulty. Yet 
another difficulty lies in the varying sentiment of 
different verses of the same hymn. While every well- 
written hymn exhibits a unity of thought in which each 
verse has some factoral part, yet one body has many 
members, all of which have not the same office. Each 
different verse has, logically, a right to its own appro- 
priate setting. As a matter of fact, one tune, as a rule, 
has to suffice for all these contrasted verses. 

Now these difficulties must be recognised as diffi- 
culties of worship, and I wish to consider in due course 
how they may be removed or mitigated. The subject 
may be regarded in two ways: first, in a conservative 
spirit, with the wish to make the best of things as they 
are; secondly, in a liberal and in the best sense pro- 
gressive spirit, as willing, if need be, to accept innova- 
tions when it can be proved that they tend to real 
advancement. We must first ask, then, what is the 
present condition of things ? 

We find ourselves in possession of a vast mass of 
hymnic literature. It datgs, so far as our own country 
is concerned, no farther back than the seventeenth cen- 
tury; for though some few vernacular hymns now in 
use are of an earlier period, there is no evidence that 
they were written in the first instance with any idea of 
their being sung. The old Latin hymns of the Roman 
Church fell into disuse with the completion of the 
Reformation ; some of them, with poems in other lan- 
guages, have, however, found their way into modern 
use through translations. The very oldest of our 
hymns, which, as already remarked, were probably not 
written for singing, show considerable varieties of 
metre; the great majority of hymns now used, par- 
ticularly those of Watts, the Wesleys, and their 
hymnological descendants, are markedly uniform in 
this respect. Out of the 775 hymns contained in the 
‘Congregational Church Hymnal”—from which, I 
should remark, all my illustrations are taken—no fewer 
than 481 are written in the metres known as S.M., 
c.M., L.M., and their varieties, the remaining 294 being 
distributed among as many as IIo different metres. 

The tunes set to these hymns show the widest 
possible divergences. Some have come to us from 
almost immemorial antiquity, and their broad diatonic 
progressions sound sometimes even harshly to our 
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tempered ears. Others, scarcely less severe, we de- 
rive from the fathers of musical art in our own land. 
Others, again, of more limpid melody and harmonised 
with the new devices of passing-notes and discords, 
we get from our German cousins. The use of passing 
notes was pushed to almost ridiculous excess in the 
long-drawn-out tunes, of native origin chiefly, with 
which our grandfathers used to disport themselves in 
choir and band. In our own time, we have tunes 
written in imitation of almost all of these schools— 
some as severe and square, others as jocund, though less 
ingenious, as those of the bygone days. Besides these, 
we have the products of an entirely new school, which 
by no means shuns chromatics, nor refrains from such 
daring excursions in modulation as would have made 
the good old people gape aghast. And above all 
we have what may be perhaps called the sensuous 
school, whose devotees avoid oddities and vagaries, 
but make use of the utmost resources of the musical 
art, within the necessary conditions, in order to pro- 
duce tunes which, almost of themselves without the aid 
of the words to which they are allied, are capable of 
expressing the truest feelings of worship. Foremost 
among these stands the great name of Dr. Dykes. 

There is, besides, a modern excrescence which needs 
a passing notice. The tunes known by the generic 
name of “ Sankey’s” cannot well be allocated with any 
one of the school named above. To musical art most 
of them make no pretensions ; indeed, they have been 
too derisively described as a ‘hybrid compound of 
melody and tum-tum.” They certainly have a wide 
vogue, which they owe partly to their fascinating 
thythm, partly to their easy and—to some—attractive 
tuniness, and perhaps more to the opportunity they 
afford of singing in original parts without much risk of 
disturbing the harmony. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SUGGESTIONS ON PRAIsE.—General satisfaction will 
be felt at the formation of a Praise Union in the in- 
terests of congregational praise within the Free Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. A circular addressed to the 
ministry states, “that as individual workers in the 
field the members of the Union have long felt the 
pressing need of something being done to improve 
the position of our Church in regard to praise. It is 
an undoubted fact that, save in a few exceptional cases, 
the Free Church in this matter lags behind its sister 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, and has lost 
touch with a large section of the younger generation.” 
While welcoming this Union as a step towards the 
perfection of vocal praise, it is to be regretted that 
the Free Church congregations in Edinburgh should 
still lag so far behind in the matter or instrumental 
music. The following are the suggestions contained in 
the circular alluded to above: “(1) As a minister's 
attitude towards praise is soon reflected by his people, 
it is of the utmost importance, therefore, that in all his 
references to it he should give it its due place among 
the spiritual agencies of the congregation. In the 
prayers of the sanctuary, those who devote talents, 
time, and thought to this department should be re- 
membered whenever the Divine blessing is besought 
on the various spheres of congregational work. If 
the claims of praise are thus honoured and enforced, 
the interest and active participation of the congregation 
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in this act of worship will be very materially quickened. 
(2) Short addresses on the duty and importance of 
praise, or on cognate subjects tending to increase the 
interest of the congregation in that branch of public 
worship, might also at times be given. (3) The occa- 
sional presence at the choir practice of the minister and 
office-bearers would be highly beneficial; and in their 
regular district visitations, the claims of the psalmody 
should be pressed upon the attention of the musical 
members of the different families. (4) A most im- 
portant means of advancing the cause, and a valuable 
source of supply for the choir, will always be found in 
junior classes for the practise of sacred music. (5) In 
the selection of praise,much may be done to make the 
service attractive and free from monotony by studied 
variety of metre. This may be secured not only with- 
out loss of edification, but even with manifest gain, 
from the mental relief and freshness imparted by the 
new rhythm of words and music. The knowledge and 
experience of the choirmaster are always at the service 
of the minister in this work, and, we are glad to say, 
are already in some quarters systematically consulted. 
(6) The psalms and hymns to be used on Sabbath 
should always be in the hands of the conductor in 
time for study at the choir practice, so as to ensure 
thorough knowledge of each. It would also greatly 
help the introduction of new tunes if lists of those 
likely to be made use of were regularly published in 
the Congregational Supplement of The Free Church 
Monthly.” 


THE RANGE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CHURCH SONG. 
—Lecturing on the above subject at the first annual 
service of the Dundee Free Church Choir Union, held 
in Free St. Paul’s Church, Dundee, Rev. William A. 
Gray, Elgin, declared the range of religious song was 
co-extensive with the range of religious speech. That 
fact was of importance, but it was often forgotten. In 
the language of many, song was synonymous with 
praise. Thus they were familiar with the twofold dis- 
tribution of public devotion into prayer and praise, as if 
the office which was led by the minister's own voice 
meant nothing but prayer, and as if the office which 
was joined in by the people’s many voices meant 
nothing but praise. If they only reflected, it was clear 
that the minister, when he spoke, might praise as well as 
pray; while the congregation, when they sang, might pray 
as iwell as praise. If the fact were more widely ob- 
served and remembered, it would settle a good many 
controversies as to worship which were not yet extin- 
guished in the Church, making some things which were 
now thought matters of principle to be matters of prin- 
ciple no longer, but matters of expediency and convenient 
order. Strike the songs from the Sabbath-day service, 
and they were conscious it would be a heartless and 
inadequate service, with a want, a chilling and depress- 
ing blank. The impeachment, Mr. Gray said, they had 
to lay against many congregations was that, while they 
were largely composed of educated classes, those who 
could sing with vivacity and sing with effect when the 
sphere was the drawing-room and the audience a 
fashionable assemblage, nevertheless had nothing to 
give when they came to worship but a rough or a 
listless service of praise. Simplicity! It was not 
simplicity —it was slipshodness. ant of art! It was 
worse than want of art—it was want of heart. He did 
not deny that devotion to the form might be sometimes 
asnare. It was the same with singing as with preaching. 
One might get so interested in what was external and 
mechanical as to forget what was internal and vital, to 
the destroying of the value of the service, to the losing 
of its use. While he said cultivate the outward form, 





he also said take heed to the inward grace. 
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Echoes from the Churches, 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the | 


month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


Ciry TEMPLE.—On Wednesday, February 24th, Mr. 
Minshall gave his lecture on “ Nonconformist Worship 
Music” in connection with the Literary and Social 
Society, Mr. Hancock, the chairman of the society, 
presiding. The choir were present and sang the illus- 
trations very efficiently, There was a large audience. 


HackneEy.—Mr. W. H. Davies, late organist and 
choirmaster at Arundel Square Congregational Church, 
has been appointed to the same post. at Mare Street 
Chapel. 

LAMBETH.—The last of the fortnightly concerts for 
the present season was given in Hawkstone Hall on 
Monday, the 21st ult. The director, Mr. J. R: Griffiths, 
had secured the services of Miss Edith Luke, Mr. J. P. 
Attwater, and Mr. F. W. Cheeseman as vocalists, and 
of Miss Clementine Ward, the talented concertina player, 
and Mr. R. B. Hopkins, the Royal Campanologist, as 
instrumentalists. Recitals were given by Messrs, F. W. 
Tagg and Frank Palmer, and some part-songs were 
excellently sung by the Christ Church Choir. 


LEYTONSTONE,—A sacred concert was given in the 
Baptist Chapel on Wednesday, the 2nd ult., in con- 
nection with Fillebrook Atheneum. Miss Eleanor 
Rees sang in her usual finished style ‘‘The Worker,” 
‘‘The Storm,” and “ Strive, Wait, and Pray ”,;. Miss 
Emily Davies was very successful in ‘‘Come unto. Me” 
and ‘The Coming of the King.” Mr, John Probert’s 
refined tenor voice was heard to advantage in “Be 
thou faithful unto death” and in “In native worth.” 
Mr. Alexander Tucker, who is quickly making a, great 
reputation for himself, was heartily applauded for 
“ Behold, I stand at the door” and ‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” the latter being .encored, Mr. 
George Harlow played in good style “ The. Better 
Land” and ‘The Lost Chord” as cornet solos, the 
former being encored. Mr. Minshall presided at the 
organ, and besides playing two solos (one of which 
was encored) he accompanied throughout. 
of the inclemency: of the weather there was a good 
audience, 


RICHMOND.—An excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was given by the Kew Road Musical 
Society on Wednesday, the gth° ult. 
Matthews, Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. E. Bryant, and 
Mr. R. E. Miles formed a first-rate quartet of soloists, 
and Mr. F. A. Crew was the painstaking conductor. 
The Vineyard Congregational Church proved itself once 
more an admirable place for choral)'music;*:and the 
organ, in the capable hands of ‘Mr. Fountain Meen, 
added much to the general success: of the -concert. 
Mr. Meen’s playing of the overture and_ his. skilful 
accompaniment of solos and choruses were a special 
feature. 

WESTMINSTER.—A well-attended concert was held 
in the Lecture Hall of Westminster Chapel on Tuesday 
the 22nd ult., sustained by the Young Women’s Choral 
Society in connection with the above chapel. In addi- 


tion to songs and recitations, the members sang with 
excellent effect several two and three-part songs under , 
the conductorship of their teacher, Mr. J. R. Griffiths. 
WoopForD.—An organ recital was given by Mr. 
Fountain Meen in George Lane Congregational Church 
on the 16th ult. His skilful playing was)much appre- 
ciated, 


His programme was as follows:—Sonata 


In spite. 


Miss Neile | 
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Song and Fugue (S. S. Wesley), Allegretto (Guilmant), 
Variations from the Septet (Beethoven), March (Wely). 
Miss E. Gertrude Hutchings,was the vocalist. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRKENHEAD.—On Sunday, the 13th ult., the ‘‘Con- 
gregational Hymnal” was used. for the. first time in 
Hamilton Square Congregational Church, and in con- 
nection with its introduction a special service of praise 
was held in the evening, at the conclusion of which 
Mr. W. M. Rushworth, of Liverpool, gave a short organ 
recital. His programme comprised--Sonata No. 1 
(Mendelssohn), .Berceuse (Delbruck), Andante in F 
major (Smart), Grand Chorus (Salomé). A quartet o1 
ladies and gentlemen gave Bennett’s ‘‘God is a Spirit.” 
The minister of the church, Rev. Henry Gardner, 
preached morning and evening, and in both of his 
sermons gave interesting accounts of’ some of the 
earlier and later hymn-writers whose verses ‘have been 
included in the “Hymnal.” There was a large congre- 
gation, and in response to many requests the organist 
(Mr. R. F, Soper) hopes next winter to be. able to 
arrange for a recital after evening service on the second 
Sunday of each month. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—We are glad to note that Frederick 
Price Brazier, seven yéars old, son of Mr. John J. 
Brazier, has just passed the examination for the ele- ° 
mentary certificate of the Tonic Sol-fa College. It is 
exceedingly creditable for so young a child. We hope 
to hear something further of him in the future. _ 


HECKMONDWIKE.—Mr. J. W. Burnley gave an organ 
recital in Upper Chapel on the 16th ult. His pro- 
gramme was as follows:—Fantasia and Fugue, G 
minor (Bach) ; (a) Elégie (Lefébure-Wély), (4) Marche 
Solennelle (Mailly); Romanza, G major, Op. 40 
(Beethoven), composed for violin and orchestra ; 
Polonaise, C major, Op. 70 (Hummel); Andantino, 
D flat. major (Chauvet), “La Cloche du Soir”; Grand 
Cheeur, D major (Guilmant). 


MANCHESTER.—A special service. was held at Gros- 
venor Street Chapel, Piccadilly, on Sunday evening, 
February 21st. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
districts had all been visited and invited, and special 
music was rendered by an augmented choir. Mr, 
Arthur Jackson, a member of the Chorlton Road 
Chapel choir, sang “‘ Waft her, angels,” from Handel’s 
Jephthah,a solo particularly appropriate on the occasion, 
owing to the’ death of a young lady member of the 
church. The choir sang “As the hart pants,”° from 
Mendelssohn’s 42d Psalm.. This beautiful anthem 
was admirably rendered, notwithstanding the struc- 
tural defects of the gallery, which necessitates the 
singers being stretched out nearly the full width of the 
almost square chapel. It was evident that great care 
and taste had been bestowed upon this piece, and it 
was particularly noticeable in the closing movement, 
which was. very effective. ‘And the glory,” from the 
Messiah, was also rendered in a capital manner.- Men- 
tion must not. ‘be omitted of Stainer’s “Sevenfold 
Amen,” sung by the choir at the close of the Benedic- 
tion. Miss Holt presided’ at the organ, and she is to 
be congratulated on the success of the musical part of 
the service. whi 

MaRGATE.—An organ recital’ was recently given in 
the Crescent Congregational. Church by Mr. J.’ R. 
Griffiths, of London. His programme included com- 
positions by Bach, Mozart, Silas, Lemmens, Salomé, 
etc., and gave much pleasure to the audience assembled. 
The orgat items were interspersed with songs by Miss 
Edith Clift. 


' NorTHAMPTON.—On Thursday, the 1oth ult, Mr. 
Minshall gave his lecture on. “ Nonconformist Worship 
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Music” in the: Wesleyan Chapel, Queen's‘ 'Road 
Alderman Wetherell presiding. “The choir; underthe 
able conductorship of Mr. Rogers,sang the ‘illustrations 
with excellent effect. ‘Mr, ‘Tysoe very ‘efficiently pre- 
sided at the'organ. ' I ivetered FW 
' ROCHESTER.—A large audience’ was. attracted to the 
Vines Institute, Maidstone Road,’ on ‘the gth ult., the 
occasion being an entertainment, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the choir funds of the Vines 
Congregational Church. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to an amusing, yet instructive, 
lecturette on “ The Romance of Music,” by Mr. J. R. 
Griffiths, of London !iTheillustrations were capitally 
rendered by the church choir and by the choirmistress, 
Miss May Terry... The secondpart;of the: programme 
consisted of vocal items and pf some cleverly executed 
violin, solos -by Miss E..Lane; «> fi 








Correspondence. 





' (We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





A CORRECTION, 
To'the Editor of TH NonconroRMist MusicAL JouRNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—I obserye that in your last month’s issue, 
referring to ‘the performance of Zhe Ten Virgins 
(Gaul), which was given in the Congregational ‘Church 
of this town, on the 2nd of February, you, have been 

isinformed. The concerts at Trinity Church, Hunt- 
ingdon, St. Ives and St..Neots Congregational Churches, 
were not given, as you say, by the membets of, the 
“Huntingdon Choir,” but ‘were the second of a seriés 
of concerts given by the uated choirs of these churches 
—i.é., Huntingdon, St. Ives, and St. Neots. .This union 
‘was formed last year, and, in October ‘the first of these 
concerts was, given in thé St, Neots Congregational 
Church, the piece taken being Zhe Captives of Babjlon 
Shinn), and was, afterwards giyen at Huntingdon and 
St. Ives, It is only ‘fair to add that the,St, Ives and 
St. ‘Neots choirs were ‘trained’ by their respective choir 
teachers, and had, I believe, ‘but, one rehearsal before 
giving the concerts unitedly.’ Such‘ unions, ff properly 
managed, ought to do much , towards improving ,the 
musical services of, our Nonconformist Churches, 1 
‘should not have troubled you but that your account 
‘conveys the idea that these: concerts’ were given ex- 
clusively by the Huntingdon friends. —"Yourd taithtl ly, 
nthe Nisccg’ ek atin, ti EU CLNALD D. COOPER.” 
“fi MANSE, St, Neots, HUNTs. he sts Br dhe ter yg" 
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: 4 ! 2 tart) mitt orl th 
ORGAN ‘VOLUNTARTES. WITH VOCAL" 
“ACCOMPANIMENT.” 
To: the Editor of Tuk, NONCONRORMIST, MUSICAL, JOURNAL. 
DEAR SIR,—Some time ago the ideawecurred*to:me 
that the chcir might with-advantage assist, occasionally, 
in the organ voluntary.: The;notion:‘may not be/new, 


but I give it to the readers }of the: JOURNAL for what» it , 


is worth. , ij 12 ) ey 

On examination, I found that a large number of organ 
pieces contain -moyements <nofe: or less) susdeptible of 
vocal expression; The first piece [tried with my choir 
vin this: waywas Costa’s “March of the Israelites,” from 
£h; the voices entering: at the. second: movement, 
singing the ‘words as arranged by» Goss: (wide ‘\Con- 
igregational: Psalmist,” No. 560),: “Father; ‘by: Ehyilove 
andrpower, Comes again the evening hotr.’>. The effeet 





was very pleasing. »-Meéndelssohn's “’Athalie,” “* Pil- 
grims,” and ** Wedding’”’*marches.ate also amenable to 
similar’ treatment, as' are Handel's“ Largo,” Wely’s 
“Andante in’F,” Batiste’s Andante’ in'E minor,” and 
many other pieces which will readily suggest theinselves. 
\~ Experience proves, incotitestibly,” that the “ Vox 
‘Humaria” ‘is a most ‘effective “stop” in’ every sense of 
the word, especially when ‘it is of the tight simdre—a 
g66d: deal of course’ depending on this Yours ‘very 
truly, eave) i , 

HH: FORD BENSON; Organist and Choirmaster, 
dl ¢ Upton Chapel, 'Londén} S.E. 





Reviews. 
Sunday Music. Twenty Hymns set to New Music. 


By Theodor L. Clemens. (A. Clemens, Fulneck, Leeds. 
1s.)—These are well-written tunes, and most of them 


exceedingly opti , hymnstto which they 
are set. Sontel of ahead ‘Yfiuch favour in 
the West Indies, where the composer resides... // 

| Two, Twilights ;, Her Favourite| Hymn, Songs by 
William Laine Frost. (Ascherberg & Co., 46, Berners 
‘Street!’ ‘4s. each),—Two, well-written songs likely to 
catch the popular eat. The refrain of the well-knowh 
tune to: the hymn “Eternal Father,'strong to save” is 
introduced in Two .Fwilights, with .excellent effect. 
Her Favourite Hymn-is written in the same style, the 
melody of another familiar, tune being workedjin. 


We have received the following from Messrs. Novello 
& Co. :— 

Unison Chants for the Psalter. Edited by Sir 
F. A. G. Ouseley and E. G. Monk. Voice parts, Is. ; 
organ part, 5s.—This is an excellent collection of 
single Anglican ahants apprppriatetti Bathe daily psalms 
in the Book of Common Prayer, especially adapted 
for ‘the use’ of churchhbirs atid’ ‘edngrégations. ‘The 
‘object ‘of the Editors has been’ to’ provide? music’ in 
which all the people can join, and so make the chanting 
of the, Psalms as, popular as ,hymn-singing., , Varied 
accompaniments are given for,some; of;the chants. . The 
‘Explanations and Suggestions” given contain many 
-liseful hints to orgaijists and choirmasters. “"" 
'Music*as' It is Taught. By Ada Neumégen: ‘is.— 
This little pamphlet is a supposed conversation between 
a musical critic and the mother’of a girl of sixteen, who 
has just played a piece at a’school concert... ‘The 
ebjest is fen pping gut the mechanical, way;in which 
musig is frequently taught in schools, the critic main- 
taining that. musi¢al ims/ruction, qaiver than,, musical 
education, is what is usually aimed at. The result is 
‘Jaék Of ‘expression and true‘féeling®’ Phrasing, Accent, 
and Rhythm are the thre€’ points ‘usually néglected. 
-Pianoforte teachers and,studehts will do: well ito. care- 
fully study this paper. = {,.9etie te ehoonos dA 

_ Lhnxee Pieces, for the Pianoforte. , By Anton Strelezki. 
25,—Three pretty comppsitions, the first being particu- 
Tate CGO. aS cian, anbuc todd st 
. Three Lieder Ohne Worte. By Ricardo Mahllig. , 3s. 
—The first two piécés'are easy, the last one being more 
difficult. All are, however, charming, and will be 
‘much appreciated by pianists) especially! those’ who 
have not great executive powers. Bre WEL. 

«3 Twelve Fugues: By, Albrechtisberger. ., Edited and 
\amanged by Arthur W. Marchant. 4s.--Organists who 
delight in good fugues have here a very); valuable 
addition to their réperfoire. ee 
“"" Analysis of Form.” By H. A. Harding, Mus. Do¢.— 
This is dne of ‘Novello’s véry useful music primers. 
We have here a full description of Form, as found in 
Bétthoven’s thirty-two pianoforte sonatas! “We ‘advise 
all students to get this very instructive and useful work. 
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64 
We have received the following from the St. Cecilia 
Music Publishing Co., 182, Wardour Street, W. :— 
Original Compositions for the Organ. By Orlando A, 
Mansfield, Mus. Doc., F.C.O. No. 1, Quasi Pastorale, 
in E flat ; No. 2, Con Moto Maestoso. 3s. each.—These 
two pieces are excellent in their way, 
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WITH a view to bringing the biography of the late 
President of the Royal Academy of Music within the 
reach of students, Messrs. George Bell & Sons have 


' published a five-shilling popular edition of Professor 


The Pastorale | 


is light and flowing in style, its companion being broad | 


diapason work. Organists will value both compositions. 
Organ-pedal Tutor. Julius André’s method. Trans- 
lated and carefully revised by John Hiles. 2s. net.— 
Though we do not agree with all the instructions 
given in this tutor, it is well for organ students to be 
acquainted with the various systems of pedal-playing. 
Musical Picture-book for Little Folks. 


1s.—This | 


contains six numbers, each consisting of a picture, | 


some verses, and an easy but appropriate short piece 
for the piano, Children will be interested in this book. 


Co Correspondents. 


A. W.—You cannot do better than study carefully 
Stainer’s'“ Organ Primer,” published by Novello & Co. 

C, J. F.—You are right in our opinion. Go on in 
the same way and you will ultimately succeed. 


PIANIST,—You can get it at Augener’s, 


The following are thanked for their letters :—J. D. 
(Durham), W. L. (Peckham), S. R. M. (Cambridge), 
W. J. (Rhyl), T. O. (Newport), W. D. H. (Glasgow), 
R. F. (Highbury), A. R. (Brighton), P. M. (Worcester). 


Staccato Motes. 


Mr. ARTHUR GORING THOMAS was killed by a 
passing train at West Hampstead station on the 2oth 
ult. 


FREE organ recitals, with sacred vocal music, are now | 


given in Bristol Cathedral. 

Mr. HENSCHEL gave an interesting lecture on “ Am- 
bition in Songewriting” before the Beckenham School 
of Music. 

A FINE rendering of Gounod’s Redemption was given 
by the Royal Choral Society. on the 2nd ult. 

Mr. HAmisH MacCunn’s latest cantata, 
Hynde of Caledon, was produced at the Crystal Palace 
on the 6th ult., for the first time in London. 

At Gloucester Cathedral an orchestra is in future to 
take part in festival services. 

Mr. EpwarD Ltoyp is to receive £2000 for a series 
of eight concerts at Montreal. 

THE proposed Mendelssohn Festival at the Crystal 
Palace is postponed till next year. At the special 
concert of the London contingent of the Handel Festi- 
val Choir to be held in June Judas Maccabeus will 
be performed. 

SicNoR Fou! and Mr. Orlando Harley have sailed 
for Australia. 

OwI1nG to the death of the Duke of Clarence, the 


Queen | 


Prince of Wales will not attend the National Eisteddfod | 


at Rhyl this year. 

Mr. ALFRED KIRKLAND, of Holloway Road, N., has 
taken over Messrs. Bryceson Brothers’ business as 
organ-builders. 

Tue death of Mr. Frank Bodda, husband of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, is announced. 





} 


H. C. Banister’s ‘‘ George Macfarren: His Life, Works, 
and Influence.” The volume is in the same type as 
the original edition, and contains the same portrait. 


Accidentals, 


At a Girts’ HicH ScHoo..—Teacher:: “Can you 
give me the definition of an ode?” (Silence on the 
part of the pupil.) ‘‘Or perhaps you can mention the 
name of a well-known ode ?” 

Pupil (diffidently): ‘‘Eau de Cologne,” 





A Strent Ovation.—A.: ‘“M——, the pianist, 
achieved his greatest triumph at his last concert, 
when he did not receive the faintest applause.” 

B.: “And you call that a success ?” 

A.: ‘And no mistake! For the musician rendered 
Schumann’s “ Cradle Song” with such marvellous per- 
fection that the entire audience went to sleep.” 





TRICHORD (a business-like piano manufacturer): “ If 
you don’t want to keep that piano that I let you have 
on approval, Mr. Sheers, I wish you would return it.” 

SHEERS (an absent-minded editor) : “ Did you enclose 
a stamped envelope ?” 





It is told of a certain minister, in London, that one 
Sunday morning he preached his sermon with the 
following notice: ‘ Brethren, I have forgotten my notes, 


| and shall have to trust to Providence, but this evening 


will come better prepared.” 

THE following true story is not encouraging to young 
organists who desire to play high-class voluntaries. 
One of our younger organists essayed Bach’s G minor 
Prelude and Fugue as an out voluntary lately. When 
he was well into the fugue, a choir boy whispered in 
his ear: ‘Please, sir, everybody’s gone, and the pew- 
opener wants his supper, and says will you please turn 
out the gas when you've done ?” 





FoREIGN musicians still cling to the silly notion that 
in music the English can do nothing of themselves, 
The other day a young English lady (a contralto), on a 
visit to Italy, sang in the presence of a well-known 
Roman pianist and composer, who was pleased to con- 
gratulate her upon her method and to inquire where 
she had been taught. After expressing great surprise 
at hearing that she had taken lessons in England, he 
introduced her to his wife, saying: ‘She was a pupil 
of Madame Dolby,” putting a strong accent on the last 
syllable of the name. “Ah!” funnily exclaimed the 
Roman wife, “I told you she could not have had an 
English professor.” 





“ Wuo wrote the Psalms ?” asked the superintendent, 
severely. And then a little girl in the infant class 
began to cry. “It wasn’t me, sir,” she said. 

THE old clerk of a little rustic parish, although he 
had for years, Sunday after Sunday, given out the 
psalms and hymns to be sung in the service, had never 
quite mastered the Roman numeral. One morning, 
after some consideration, he announced Psalm XLIL, 
in the following style : “Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God the X, the L, and the two-eyed Psalm!” 














